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AFTER-DINNER GLEANINGS 


“It’s just what I’ve been looking for!” is the excla- 
mation with which school people greet AFTER DINNER 
GLEANINGS, a new book by JOHN J. ETHELL. It con- 
tains a wealth of clever anecdotes and stories that are 
really funny. Among its several hundred short talks of 
a serious nature will be found those suitable for almost 
any occasion upon which men and women are called to 
speak. More than that, it has a unique plan or organi- 
zation by which appropriate stories or quotations may 
be brought into a talk or toast. In fact, it provides a 
clever speech—ready-made, yet original—for any person, 
any time, any place. The price is $1.25 postpaid. Send 
your order to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, 1212 West 13th St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 














For Classes in Literature 


STUDIES OF GREAT AUTHORS 


AMERICAN 


Whittier — Irving — Webster — Longfellow — 
Bryant — Lanier — Hawthorne — Cooper — 
Lowell — Holmes — Franklin — Emerson — 
Cary — Whitman — Poe — Geo. Washington. 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare — Addison — Lamb — Goldsmith 
— Southey — Cowper — Wordsworth — Ten- 
nyson — Keats — Shelley — Browning — Scott 
— Dickens — Defoe. 


Written by THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, University of Illinois 


Interesting, authoritative biographies (32 pages), bound in durable paper, contain- 
ing many typical selections from the author’s best writings. Just the thing for 
courses in English and American Literature. 


Price—each biography—ten cents, postpaid. 
SPECIAL—Complete Set of 30-—$2.50 


PARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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As you approach the close of each school 
year you are keenly aware of the outcome 


of the projects begun last fall. Some of 
your undertakings have been successful be- 
yond your expectations. Others have fallen 
short of what you hoped for. In either 
of such cases you are inclined to say, “‘Next 
year I will do thus and so.”’ But next year 
will bring a set of new enthusiasms, and 
you will have forgotten some of the speci- 
fic resolutions which your recent exper- 
ience now recommends. Much of the ac- 
curacy, definiteness, and depth of convic- 
tion will be gone. Why not take this 
simple precaution against such a loss? Sit 
down now and make a 


opportunities to exchange favors for fav- 
ors, good will for good will. I know of a 
school that admits free to its school func- 
tions all children. The result is that great 
crowds of rural population are brought to 
the town. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce enjoys the extra business and shows 
its appreciation by furnishing transporta- 
tion for the school’s basket ball team and 
band for every out-of-town game. No con- 
tract is involved. It is merely an exchange 
of courtesy. I know, too, of a Woman’s 
Study Club that furnishes a school with a 
library and expects nothing in return ex- 
cept a thank-you. It is quite possible that 

some such opportunity 





list of the things you 
would do if you were 
starting a new _ school 
year tomorrow. File | a, 
that paper where it will 
come to your attention 
next September. It will 
express a rather strange 
philosophy, but it will 
temper your plans for 
next year in a way that 
will be distinctly helpful. 


wood. 


Millen. 





It is commonly thought 
that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities function better in 
large schools than in 


Activities. 


It is true that large 





COMING 


Assembly Program for Each 
Week of the School Year, by 
Edwin Milton Belles. 


Boys and Books, by Robert S. Ell- 
Mass Games for Boys, by T. C. Mc- 


Balancing the Year’s Dramatic Diet, 
by Mabel Winnetta Reid. 

An Experiment in Student Govern- 
ment, by Anna Manley Galt. 

The Band Builds Team Work, by 
James C. Harper. 

Other Non-royalty Plays, Stunts, 
Monologs, Games, Money-making 
Plans, and Feature Articles in 


small ones. But do they? the Field of Extra Curricular 


needs only to be aroused 
for your school. Almost 
every town has its Ki- 
wanis Club, Rotary Club, 
and clubs, and clubs, and 


clubs — all looking for 
: ened interesting to 
0. 





The editorial mail is 
heavy with an increasing 
number of fat letters— 
manuscripts for publica- 
tion. More and more, 
thoughtful people are 
sharing their experiences 
and offering their help. 
The result is a happy as- 
surance that our service 
will continue to grow 








schools have stronger : 
student leaders, but they 
have many from whom to pick. Their stu- 
dent groups accomplish more, but they 
have more talent to begin with. Their 
members seem to work harder, but compe- 
tition merely demands more of the few who 
get into the spotlight. Since extra-curricu- 
lar direction seems more difficult in the 
smaller school, perhaps in it we find the 
greatest opportunity for student develop- 
ment. 





RECIPROCITY WITHOUT ENTANGLING AL- 
LIANCES. 
Many outside organizations offer schools 





bigger and better. 





Being a specialist in some extra-curricu- 
lar field may give you a lead into another 
vocation, when and if the surplus of qual- 
ified teachers makes it imperative to seek 
allied fields for a job. 





A pleasant vacation to you all, School 
Activities readers! Such a happy time I’m 
wishing you, that September will really 
seem like just next month. 
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ATTEMPTING A PROGRAM OF AS- 
SEMBLIES IN A SMALL RURAL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 





By Pau. H. AxTELL 


Supervising Principal of Flemington 
hools, Flemington, N. J. 


Public 





AIMS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


A great many claims have been made 
for the assembly in the program of the 
junior high school. For the most part 
these claims have been expressed in terms 
of aims and objectives, but whether or not 
these objectives have been realized in 
practice it is impossible to state. McKown 
in his book ‘Assembly and Auditorium 
Activities” mentions twelve aims; Roemer 
and Allen mention thirty-one; Galvin and 
Walker twenty-five. These aims range all 
the way from general to specific. Other 
authors will have other arrangements of 
aims, though it is probable that they will 
not differ materially in meaning from 
those here given. The statement of aims 
by these authors falls naturally into six 
major divisions, namely: those aims con- 
cerned with— 


1. The development of the institutional 
life of the school both in its curricular 
and extra curricular aspects: for ex- 
ample, the stimulation of better class 
work, the launching of school drives, 
the crystallizing of public opinion, 
and the unifying of the school. 

2. The development of pupil responsi- 
bility and participation: for example, 
the presentation of school plays; the 
providing for mass activity; the de- 
veloping of leadership through lead- 
ing and directing. 

3. The development of skills: for ex- 
ample, the development of self-ex- 
pression, the building of proper au- 
dience habits, the development of 
better speech. 

4. The development of community and 
school relations: for example, the 
participation in community drives 
and the correlation of school and com- 
munity life. 

5. The development of idealism and 
patriotism: for example, the obser- 
vance of state and national holidays, 
and the promotion of intelligent pa- 
triotism. 

6. The development of attitudes, tastes 
and appreciations: for example, the 





emphasis upon correct audience hab- 
its, and the inspiration for a worthy 
use of leisure. 


While it is of value to understand the 
aims of the assembly in its broadest as- 
pects, it is even more necessary in institu- 
ting a program of assemblies, that each 
school, in the light of its local conditions, 
student body, and the training of its 
teachers, should set up for itself those spe- 
cific objectives which apply to the local 
situation, and strive to accomplish them in 
the belief that the more general objectives 
will be automatically achieved. The as- 
sembly program like the entire junior high 
school program cannot be built in a day 
nor will it be accomplished by arbitrarily 
setting up an elaborate scheme of aims, 
procedures, schedules, etc., without the 
fundamental training necessary on the 
part of both pupils and faculty. 


SPECIFIC PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 


Bearing in mind the broad objectives of 
assemblies, the character of the student 
body and the need of training of both pu- 
i's and faculty, we are attempting to 
achieve the following rather specific pur- 
poses : 


1. To lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of pupil co-operation and re- 
sponsibility by working with pupils 
in relatively small groups. 


2. To select as far as possible actual 
school practices and experiences as 
the basis of assembly programs. 


3. To arrange for appropriate celebra- 
tion of special days and holidays. 


4. To discover and encourage ability to 
entertain and present material to 
groups. 


5. To develop practice in program pre- 
sentation by giving pupils opportun- 
ity to appear in grade assemblies be- 
fore presenting the program in junior 
high school assembly. 


6. To make the school assembly worth- 
while from a standpoint of entertain- 
ment and if possible to make it in- 
structive as well. 


PROGRAMS 


With these purposes in mind, the follow- 
ing chart shows how grades have been di- 
vided into working groups for the purpose 
of carrying on the work from week to week. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In carrying out this program the ques- 
tion at once arose as to whether a program 
of assemblies should be prepared for the 
entire term or year, or whether the sched- 
ule of general school assemblies should be 
flexible and grow out of the development 
of the assembly idea with the various 
grades and groups. After some thought 
the teachers felt that it was best to have 
one assembly period each week set aside 
for the school assembly, this time to be 
filled by any grade assembly which, after 
presentation before the grade, the teachers 
in charge thought was of sufficient excel- 
lence to warrant its coming before the en- 
tire school. To insure the date being re- 
served the grade assembly advisors must 
notify the chairman of the school assembly 
program committee who places that pro- 
gram upon the schedule. In other words 
as soon as both faculty advisors and stu- 
dents think that any grade assembly pro- 
gram is good enough, it appears as the 
junior high school assembly program at 
the next vacant date. 


Another consideration which must be 
borne in mind is the fact that there is very 
little time for pupils to prepare assembly 
programs. Because of the large number of 
pupils transported from the rural districts 
by bus, pupils must arrive only in time for 
school and must leave immediately after 
school is over. Therefore, the bulk of the 
work in preparation must be done during 
the grade assembly period. This has made 
it practically impossible to have junior 
high school programs each week. We have 
felt, however that it is a legitimate use of 





the grade assembly period to use it for pre- 
paration as well as presentation. 


How THE PLAN HAS WORKED 


It would be impossible to present all the 
activities which have been carried on by 
the teachers and pupils, in their work as 
committees, and in the presentation of pro- 
grams for grade assemblies and general as- 
sembly. I will present, however, the report 
of one teacher to illustrate the type of work 
which has been carried on. 


GRADE ASSEMBLY REPORT 


Grade Nine 

Group Advisor—Dorothy Baum 

Date of presentation—December 10, 1930 
PROGRAM 


1. Salute to the flag—led by Naomi 
Sipler 


2. Bible reading 
3. Lord’s Prayer 
4, Poem—“The Brightest Star’, read by 
Randolph Wilson 
5. Astronomy play—characters 
Constellations: 
Big Dipper Laura Kahn 
Little Dipper Catherine Heitz 
Cassiopia Florence Scharer 
Cephens Anna Roth 
Andromeda Thelma Packer 
Draco Mary Sredinski 
Perseus Elizabeth Kerekes 
Orion Mary Fullerton 
Planets: 
Sun Randolph Wilson 
Mercury John Furhmann 
Venus Hiram Bellis 
Earth Edward Catanio 
Mars Allen Pyatt 
Jupiter Francis Hulsizer 
Saturn Jack Brelsford 
Uranus Ethel Kerekes 
Neptune Catherine Stout 
Pluto Olga Lukshis 
Moon Jennis Smith 
Comet Francis Strouse 
Meteor - Harry Mannon 
6. Poem—‘‘Vast Space” read and com- 


posed by Florence Scharer 
7. Farmer dance—Overall costumes— 
Marion Schlapfer, Kay Raube, Thel- 
ma Packer, Marjorie Peters, Jeanette 
O’Hare, Helen Stoll, Marie Stuart, 
Alice Williamson, Theresa Schubert, 
Anna Roth. 
Preliminary Activities: The general sci- 
ence class desired to put on a play, and 
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finally decided to write an astronomy play. 
They made charts in class and wrote up 
their parts. Homeroom girls wished me to 
teach them a dance, and Marjorie Peters 
gave them extra drill. Florence Scharer 
had written “Vast Space” for a meeting of 
the class, when Harry Mannon suggested 
that she read it in assembly. 


The homeroom had spent three home- 
room periods in preparation for a Thanks- 
giving program but the chairman decided 
no one had accomplished anything worth- 
while that could be given, and the program 
was dropped. 


Judging results: the program had two 
aims, namely, (1) to create an interest in 
astronomy; (2) to entertain the ninth 
grade. 


As far as being entertaining, everyone 
had declared it an immense success, espec- 
ially the dance number. The astronomy 
play was interesting to those people taking 
a general science course, and did interest 
other people enough to have them inquire 
as to whether astronomy was given in sci- 
ence exploratory. 


CRITICISMS OF THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Having observed the working out of this 
system over a period of a year, I think the 
following shortcomings are very evident: 


1. The programs are not very interest- 
ing or instructive, due largely to the 
following reasons: 


a. Teachers and pupils have had 
very little experience in assembly 
program planning, and as a re- 
sult they do not know how to at- 
tack the problem. 


b. Pupils have little opportunity to 
prepare for programs as a large 
number leave the school by bus 
immediately upon dismissal. 


c. There is a lack of ability on the 
part of both teachers and pupils 
to select from either curricular 
or extra-curricular activities 
those elements which form the 
basis of a good program. 


2. Programs for the most part have been 
of the ordinary variety: Recitation, 
music or dramatics. 


3. There has been very little develop- 
ment on the part of pupils of mass 
activity, the creating of public senti- 





ment, or the development of school 
spirit. 

4. Some presentations have been pre- 
pared directly for the school assembly 
and have not appeared first in the 
grade assembly. While this is per- 
mitted, it is felt that it would be bet- 
ter to give pupils an opportunity to 
perfect a program by the additional 
practice they would get in a presenta- 
tion before the grade assembly. 


5. There has been very little really first 
class entertainment and instruction 
growing out of the assembly. This is 
due largely to the fact that the whole 
program is new to the pupils and 
teachers. Many have regarded the 
assembly as just another job. This 
applies to teachers as well as pupils. 


WHAT THE PROGRAM HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


On the other hand there are some very 
definite results that seem to bode well for 
the plan. It has stimulated co-operation 
in the school, not only among pupils and 
groups of pupils, but between teachers and 
pupils. To measure or explain this growth 
is impossible. It is something which one 
senses in seeing the groups work. 

There has been a reasonable growth on 
the part of pupils in accepting responsi- 
bility. Heretofore this has been almost en- 
tirely lacking in our seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade pupils. In the democratic se- 
lection of members of committees, there 
have emerged several leaders not before 
known. 

One thing we are all agreed upon, is 
that there is more teacher and pupil par- 
ticipation in assemblies than we have ever 
had before. Only in the case of six indi- 
vidual pupils have we had refusals to co- 
operate. No one has been forced to take 
part and these six who were not interested 
were allowed to continue their studies in a 
special room. 

I believe, too, that there is gradually de- 
veloping a real enjoyment in working to- 
gether in preparing programs. I have 
noticed further that there has been an im- 
provement in the type of program and the 
presentation over those at the beginning 
of the year. The pupils are slowly develop- 
ing more confidence, more poise, and more 
eagerness to take part. It is too early as 
yet to state definite results, but, I believe, 
that the advantages of the program will 
out-weigh the disadvantages. Only time 
and experience will tell. 
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PAGEANTRY AND THE EXTRA- 
CURRICULARS. 


By LENA MARTIN SMITH 








Ideas are as scarce as hen’s teeth when 
it comes to our field of extra-curriculars. 
When the play, the operetta, the concert, 
and a host of other programs do not seem 
to be as practical as we wish, we have gone 
back to pageantry, which is often called by 
many other names. Here are some of the 
ways we have used pageantry. 


(a) 

A junior English class chose as a pro- 
ject, the writing and producing of a his- 
torical pageant of the home town. It was 
called ‘“‘The Birth of Meade,” and included 
ten episodes: a dance of the prairie elves 
on the uninhabited land, Indian times, 
pioneers’ trains (little wagons with cov- 
ers), old time kitchen ‘“‘hoe-downs”, Vir- 
ginia reels, an evening by the fireside in 
the 80’s, school days in the little red school- 
house, and a modern school club meeting 
of the Student Council planning to run the 
city for a day. We charged 25c for the 
show and put the money into the annual 
fund. 

(b) 


The all-school circus was presented sev- 
eral times as a fall project, each club tak- 
ing some part and working it out. The 
main feature was the pageant in the main 
tent, the auditorium, arranged with a 
“ring” in the center and another “ring” 
on the stage. A parade of all the char- 
acters at the beginning, followed by stunts 
by each organization, using only eight 
characters and competing for prizes. This 
type of circus was prepared in two weeks 
time. All stunts and features were sup- 
posed to have something of the circus na- 
ture. One group presented a trick ele- 
phant; another, a pet ostrich; another the 
famous human vox-organ. The funds 
raised were used for some all-school pro- 
ject, such as the new velour curtain for the 


stage. 
(c) 


One year we decided on an all-school 
musical pageant, using the students of the 
music, dramatic, and physical training de- 
partments. We chose a book of pleasing 
choral numbers, combined these with the 
instrumental numbers already worked up 
by the orchestra and wove a story around 
them. The dramatic club supplied the nec- 
essary links to weave the whole into a com- 
plete story. It furnished creative work, 


co-operation, and gave about 200 young 
people an opportunity for public perform- 
ance, 


Any theme suitable for the season gives 
an opportunity for pageantry. One that 
proved to be enjoyable and beautiful in 
effect was “In Honor of St. Valentine’’. 
All grades from kindergarten to seniors 
participated. The color schemes and the 
theme of “love’’—love of friends, parents, 
sweethearts, with the Valentine traditions 
—gave us an opportunity to present an 
all-school pageant with beautiful pictorial 
effects. The prize was won by seniors 
who built a valentine four feet by six feet 
with a heart window. A young man sang 
popular love songs, his sweetheart came 
out of the heart window followed by a 
chorus of six girls who danced. The sec- 
ond grade presented a valentine dance with 
the 7 vear-olds dressed in colonial cos- 
tumes. 

This same theme idea was worked out 
another year for Washington’s birthday. 
Life stories of Washington, colonial days, 
Virginia negroes, soldier stunts of all kinds 
were available. One of the pictures was 
a huge cherry pie. The children were 
hidden on a round platform fastened to 
express wagons. The cherries were red 
balloons, three fastened to the belt of each 
child. When George opened his pie, they 
hopped out and danced for him. 

(e) 

At Commencement time, a pageant of 
industry at M. H. S. may be presented in- 
stead of the usual speaker. A modern 
vitalized commencement presents for the 
parents a picture of what the students have 
been learning. Each department may pre- 
sent a demonstration that is far more en- 
tertaining to the family than a philosoph- 
ical speech. Chapel exercises were worked 
out at Meade, giving each department 
thirty minutes to present some phase of 
their work. The English classes gave the 
toast program of a banquet; the science 
department demonstrated some chemical 
problems; the home economics put on a 
fashion show; commercial department pre- 
sented rhythmical typing; history depart- 
ment presented the first ringing of the 
Independence Liberty Bell. Clubs present- 
ed theme lessons; G. R. cured a girl of 
snobbishness ; Student Council held student 
court; Scouts played new games of the 
stage; all of which is pageantry—and pag- 
eantry is a splendid school advertiser and 
educator. 
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STUDENT LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
By Karu F. WINCHELL 





Most of our school relations are compet- 
itive. We try to beat the other school in 
athletics, dramatics, music, typing and 
many other contests. 

Southwestern Wyoming made an at- 
tempt to see what could be accomplished 
by co-operation by holding a Student Lead- 
ership Conference to discuss the problems 
common to all schools. The Associated 
Students of Rock Springs High School is- 
sued an invitation to each high school in 
the district to send representative student 
feaders and a sponsor to Rock Springs to 
discuss problems of common interest. Ten 
schools responded, each school sending four 
students and one teacher. The students 
were class presidents, student council of- 
ficers, editors and managers of papers, 
team captains and others elected at large 
from the student body. 

The delegates were entertained in the 
homes of the Rock Springs students. The 
conference was held Friday afternoon and 
Saturday with the following program: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1931. 


3:00 p.m. Registration of guests and as- 
signments to homes. 


4:00 p.m. Conference led by Rock 
Springs. 
Group _ singing. Greetings, 
President Associated Students 
R. S. H. S. 


Response, representative from 
Green River. 

Objects and plans of the con- 
ference, principal, R. S. H. S. 
Open Forum: Each school ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the 
value of such a conference and 
the possibility of holding it in 
different schools from year to 
year. 


Dinner in the Home Econo- 
mics rooms. 

Toastmaster, Vice-President, 
Associated Students R. S. H.S. 
Music, group singing, etc. 
Talks, “Qualities Which Make 
for Successful Leadership,” 
“Following the Leader’, and 
extemporaneous responses by 
each school. 


The conference attended as 
guests of the Rock Springs 
High School, the annual all- 


6:00 p. m. 


8:30 p. m. 


school play, “Nothing But the 
Truth.” 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1931. 


9:00 a.m. Half-hour conferences on the 
to following subjects: 


12:00 a.m. 1. The primary function of 
the American high school. 


2. Student finance. 


3. School parties and how we 
handle them. 


4. Types of student organiza- 
tions. 


5. The school paper and an- 
nual. 


6. Unassigned period. 


1:30 p.m. Trip through the new Rock 
Springs High School building 


in process of construction. 


The half hour conferences were led by 
students from the different schools. The 
leader presented his idea of the subject 
and called for discussion. There was plenty 
of discussion. The delegates seemed to 
have come with the idea that the way te 
make the conference: a success was for 
each one to participate. In the unassigned 
period ten or fifteen subjects were brought 
up for discussion showing that the student 
leaders have problems in mind which need 
solution and that they want to exchange 
ideas and benefit by the experience of 
others. 


All were enthusiastic about the idea of 
a Student Leadership Conference and the 
invitation of Rawlins High School to meet 
with them next year was accepted. As 
the meeting this year was the first of its 
kind much that was done was experi- 
mental. Much was learned about the 
method of handling such a meeting and 
next year’s conference should be better. 
The fine response to the invitation, the en- 
thusiastic participation, the number of 
problems brought up for solution indicate 
the need of such an opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas. 
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CLASS RIVALRY IN SPRING 
FOOTBALL. 


By CLARENCE HINES 





In spite of the many complaints being 
made that football is overemphasized in 
states where there is no ruling against it, 
both in schools and colleges, many second- 
ary schools still find it to their advantage 
to have spring football as a means of de- 
veloping material for their annual fall 
season. 

It is, too, a real benefit to their regular 
school routine and their intra-mural sports 
program. The benefit in this latter connec- 
tion is due largely to the fact that spring 
football practice can be arranged to take 
advantage of a between-seasons period 
when many boys in high schools with an 
enrollment of 200 or more, find themselves 
with much leisure time on their hands. 

In many parts of the country spring 
football practice can be held between Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 15. In most instances 
even the more extensive intra-mural bas- 
ketball programs are completed by the 
middle or third week in February and tem- 
porarily there is a let-up in the school 
sports program except for inter-school 
basketball which at the outside cannot care 
for more than twenty or twenty-five boys. 
In most parts of the country the first balmy 
days of spring arrive during this period, 
bringing their quota of truancy cases. 

School administrators, long aware of 
the old adage that “An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop’’, see in spring football an 
excellent means of curbing this truancy 
and lessening discipline problems gener- 
ally by diverting the boy’s attention to a 
worth-while project. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
many smaller schools holding spring foot- 
ball practice has always been the difficulty 
of interesting a sufficiently large number 
of boys to make the practice sessions 
worthwhile. Aware of the fact that no 
inter-school games could possibly be played 
until the following fall many boys have 
refused to participate in spring football 
practice. A few, farsighted enough to 
see that things learned in the spring about 
football would prove valuable in the fall 
games, have always been available. 

The beginner, whose interest in the game 
has not yet been throughly aroused, is slow 
to take an active part in spring practice. 
Wise coaches and school administrators, 
anxious to have all possible benefit from 
spring football both for the fall season and 





regular school discipline, have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that there has always 
been, decided class rivalry. They have cap- 
italized on this rivalry to develop a real 
interest in spring football. 

Accepting class rivalry for the whole- 
some thing that it is when properly direct- 
ed, a schedule of practice sessions, culmin- 
ating in a series of inter-class games to de- 
termine the school championship can be ar- 
ranged very easily. Fortunate is a school 
so situated that it has available to direct 
spring practice, a man who is not at the 
same time directing some other activity. 
Should a director or coach not be exclu- 
sively available for this purpose, however, 
a very satisfactory arrangement may be 
worked out using lettermen to conduct all 
or most of the practices. 

Under the writer’s direction such a pro- 
gram has been followed each spring for 
several years with great benefit to both 
school discipline and fall football. Early 
in February a call is sent to the four 
classes, through their presidents, for boys 
who are interested in forming an inter- 
class football league. 

Last spring a league was organized in- 
cluding 75 boys from the freshman, soph- 
omore and junior classes. Of this number 
some 24 were freshmen, about 40 were 
sophomores and the rest juniors. Seniors 
realizing perhaps that they would be un- 
able to use their knowledge in the fall, 
have usually failed to take an interest 
in the league although one year they did 
have a team. 

With the candidates for the various 
teams listed a meeting is held to call the 
attention of the boys to such things as 
regularity at practice sessions, care of 
equipment and training. As there is us- 
ually a wide range in weights and sizes 
among the candidates it has seemed best 
to divide the players into two weight 
classes, those weighing more than 145 
pounds and those weighing less. Thus 
there is a lightweight team and a heavy- 
weight team for each class. 

With the team organization perfected 
the different groups are then allowed to 
meet together and choose the letterman 
whom they would like to have for their 
coach. At the same time they choose a 
picturesque team name, such as “Grin- 
stead’s Growlers” and ‘‘Crawford’s Craw- 
lers’’, the first name in each instance 
being the name of the team’s coach. 
Equipment is then issued and the hour 
for the first practice session is set. 
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Three weeks of intensive drill on the 
fundamentals of the game, with a few 
plays from a basic formation, precede the 
final week of games for the inter-class 
title in both weight classes. During the 
final week an elimination tournament is 
held, with the playing time of each 
game shortened. Both student body and 
public are invited to attend the games. 
The championship contest usually draws 
a large crowd. Four weeks is all the time 
devoted to spring practice because it must 
not trespass upon the time of the regular 
spring sports and it has always seemed 
best to quit while interest was still keen. 
Having served its purpose spring football 
may be forgotten until the following spring 
when, covered with a new coat of the per- 
ennial class spirit it again makes its ap- 
pearance on the gridiron. 


FINANCING THE GIRL RESERVES. 


In order to send the Girl Reserves to 
district, state and other conferences, some 
one must make the organization some 
money. Here are a few of the ways the 
members in the junior and senior high 
schools of Emporia, Kansas, work together 
to create a fund. (The two groups are 
separate, but some of their money-making 
plans are similar, so they are all given 
here. ) 

SELL PENCILS. They buy a good grade 
of pencils at about $4.50 a gross, from some 
wholesaler, and retail them at 5c each. 
Mathematics teachers are co-operative, as 
are others, and keep the supply in their 
classrooms, keeping track of the sales and 
the cash. 


SELL CANDY BARS. With the school ex- 
ecutives’ permission, they maintain a 
booth in the corridors, before school, at 
noons and at the close of school. The 
committees sell bars during games. 





SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS. They handle 
boxed assorted holiday cards, at $1 a box 
retail, and clear about 25% on them. 

TAKE MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. These 
are either individual magazines, or in 
clubs. The percent is usually 40%, and 
sometimes a cash bonus. 

GIVE A PLAY. During the early spring, 
in Emporia senior high school, the Girl 
Reserves give a play, usually assisted by 
Hi-Y boys, both organizations sharing in 
the proceeds. The sponsors help with the 
try-outs and with the staging of the affair; 
but the actual coaching is done by the high 
school dramatic coach. They give the play 
two nights at popular prices, and always 
realize the bulk of their year’s money from 
this play. 
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MOTHER’S DAY. 
By Mart McMILLAN 





CHARACTERS in order of their appearance: 
Tom Wadson, young business man. 
Mary Wadson Murray, married sister. 
Rose Wadson, another sister. 


Mrs. Fannie Wadson, widowed 
mother. 


Mr. James Donnelly, retired lawyer. 





The action takes place in the Murray 
sun-room overlooking San Diego Bay, mid- 
afternoon of Mother’s Day. The door right 
leads to reception hall and staircase. To 
the left is reed settee gaily upholstered in 
chintz. To the right reed table and loung- 
ing chairs. Back center French doors, 
framed by tall palms;.at either side open 
bookshelves filled with books, and a writ- 
ing desk. The sun is streaming through 
the French doors, beyond which may be 
glimpsed the patio garden. 


SCENE. 


After a second’s stillness, Mary enters 
through the French door, hesitates, locks 
it, and disappears through the door to the 
right. The door-bell rings peremptorily. 

Mary is a tall, motherly matron of thir- 
ty-five. She wears a light afternoon dress. 
Soon she reappears with her brother, Tom, 
a tall, easy-mannered man of thirty-three, 
in light business suit and straw hat. He 
throws on the table, his hat and box of 
flowers, as they come center. 

Tom: (as if eager to get through an 
unpleasant task) Well, Mary, you wanted 
to see me (sits at left of table). 

Mary: (sitting on settee) Yes, Tom. 
It’s about Mother. .. Again. .. I can’t 
believe that she’ll be really happy with 
Rose. 

Tom: Oh, don’t worry. Rose is a sport 
at heart. She’ll be good to Mother. 
MARY: But they’re so unlike. 

imagine them happy together. 

ToM: But that’s the only way out... 
unless you and Bob can take her in. 


I can’t 


Mary: You know we can’t! 

Tom: Then it’s up to Rose to give 
Mother a home. We’ll make her do it. 

Mary: (gently) You don’t suppose 


Vivie’d like her, to help with the children? 
Tom: No, I’ve sounded her out. 
won’t have it; says we can’t afford it. 

Mary: If Mother only had money, it 
would be so much easier. She’ll just loathe 
being dependent on Rose. 





She © 


But that’s the only possible ar- 
rangement. We must make Rose see it 
our way. (He walks to the right, then 
turns to Mary) Tell me, Mary, what usu- 
ally happens to elderly ladies after their 
husband dies? 


TOM: 


Mary: They usually live with one of 
the children. Especially if one’s unmar- 
ried. 


TOM: Well, Mother has only you, Rose, 
and me. And you and I are married. As 
for Rose— (he shrugs). I’ll bet she does- 
n’t even show up. 

MARY: She promised. (A door slams) 
There she is now. (Mary starts to go, but 
Rose bursts into the room. She is a stun- 
ning, obviously successful woman of thirty. 
She stops short when she sees them, and 
looks from one to the other.) 

TOM: (rises and comes from behind 
the table, hands in pockets) Hello, Rose. 


ROSE: (bowing ironically) Greetings to 
the conspirators. (Crosses to center.) 

MARY: (going towards her) I’m aw- 
fully glad you came. Take off your hat 
and coat. 

ROsE: No, thanks, Mary. I’ve only a 
minute. 

MARY: (disappointed) Why, I counted 
on you for dinner. It’s Mother’s Day, you 
know. 

ROsE: (throwing a box of candy on the 
table) Sorry, old dear. Honestly. 

Mary: Rose! 

ROosE: No lectures, please. (To Tom) 
How’s the familia sancta? (Sits left of 
table.) 

Tom: (right of table) If you mean 
Vivie and the children . . . . they were all 


right the last I heard. 

MARY: When are you going back to Chi- 
cago, Tom? 

Tom: Tonight, I hope. (Looks at Rose) 
That is, if we can get Mother settled. 

ROSE: We’ve been trying to settle her 
for the last ten years, ever since Dad died, 
so you may have to postpone your home- 
coming, permanently. 

ToM: (leans across the table) We’ve 
got to settle her—this afternoon. It’s a 
disgrace the way Mother’s been knocked 
about. Not even a room to call her own. 

Rose: All right, Brother Tom, that’s 
what we’re here for. Come on and give 
us the all-perfect scheme for keeping 
Mother happy—and off our shoulders. 

Tom: (to Mary) You tell her our plan. 
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ROSE: (nods to Mary) Your turn, dear. 
I already know what you’re going to say. 
But shoot. And shoot fast. (She crosses 
to the settee, and gets comfortable. ) 

Mary: (at right) Sit down, Tom... . 
(To Rose) Before you came, Tom and I— 

ROSE: (interrupting) —decided on your 
alibis, and agreed— 


ToM: (angry) Now, look here, young 
lady— 
Mary: (sternly) Be quiet, both of you! 


Sit down, Tom. (He sits right of table.) 
Mother will be here at four o’clock. We’ve 
got to have something to tell her. I simply 
can’t have her staying on here with us. 
And it’s out of the question to send her 
back to Chicago again with Tom. That 
climate’s too hard on her. (Rose sniffs) 
Anyhow, Vivie already has her hands full 
with those two boys. 

Rose: (defensively) Mother always 
does more than her share of everything. 

Mary: Yes, of course. But— 

ROSE: Now, Mary, let’s not pretend. 
(She punches a pillow violently) The truth 
is, that Tom and Vivie don’t want Mother, 
and we all know it. (Rising impatiently, 
she walks back to the double door.) 

Tom: (defiantly) I can’t see why Vivie 
should be bothered with Mother, when she 
has two daughters of her own. 


ROsE: (turns quickly) And a son! 

MarRY: Quit—dquarreling! Come and 
sit down, Rose. (Rose resumes seat on 
settee.) 

RosE: (resignedly) All right. Point I, 


agreed. Vivie and Tom can’t be bothered 
with Mother. . . . Goon, Mary. 

Mary: (finding it difficult to continue) 
I suppose, Rose, you think Mother should 
make her home here with us? 

Rose: I had thought of that. 

MARY: Well, I’ve talked it over with 
Robert .... I’m perfectly willing, but— 

Rose: But Robert isn’t! 

Mary: He says we need our guest-room 
for company officials from the East. 

Rose: Aren’t there any hotels in town? 

ToM: Be reasonable, Rose. All Bob’s 
promotions depend on those fellows. 

Mary: Besides, Robert’s wish should 
count for something in his own home. 

Tom: Of course. 

Mary: And I’m sure I wouldn’t want 
his mother here with us . . . I’d move out. 

ROSE: Oh, his mother. Anyone would! 

ToM: (glancing nervously at his 


Gosh, it’s ten minutes to four! 





MARY: (with finality) There’s only one 
thing to be done, Rose. You’ll have to take 
a furnished apartment and have Mother 
live with you. We'll help pay. 

ROSE: I refuse. I absolutely refuse. I 
won’t be tied down... . 


ToM: Haven’t you any sense of duty? 
ROSE: Have you? 
MARY: (appealingly) Rose, think what 


Mother sacrificed to put you through col- 


lege. Don’t you feel that you owe her 
anything? 
Rose: It’s no use talking. Peg and I 


moved into the College Club yesterday and 
we leased our room for a whole year. 
MARY: (almost in tears) Oh, Rose! 
TOM: Why not get Mother a room there 
too, and you can look after her? 
ROSE: They take only college graduates. 


Mary: Don’t you care anything for 
Mother ? 
ROSE: More than you do—or Tom. But 


I refuse to be saddled with a responsibility 
that you—and you (indicating Tom) shirk. 
ToM: Then you refuse. 


ROSE: Absolutely! 

ToM: It’s a damn shame... . She’s 
such a fine old girl . . . And nobody wants 
her. 


(The doorbell rings. Mary goes out door 
to the right. Tom walks behind the table, 
and cuts the string from the box of flow- 


ers. ) 
ToM: That’s Mother now. 
ROsE: No, she wouldn’t ring. 
ToM: (Looks at flowers) I got her or- 


chids and lilies of the valley. 

ROSE: Expensive salve for a Puritan 
conscience! 

ToM: What the devil do you mean? 

MARY: (returns, carrying a telegram) 
It’s for you, Tom. ; 
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ToM: (opening telegram) Great Scott! 
(Pause) Both boys down with whooping 
cough! 

ROSE: 
Just get this last sentence. 
mother and come at once.” 

Mary: Oh, Mother mustn’t go. 
not used to those Chicago summers. 

ToM: But Vivie needs her. (Relieved) 
Well, that settles our problem. 

RosE: Yes, for two months—or less. 

(A light tapping is heard at the French 
doors. The figure of a woman is seen 
through the drapes.) 

Mary: There’s Mother now. 

RosE: You break the glad news, Mary. 


MARY: Rose, drop that sarcasm for 
once. Remember it’s Mother’s Day. (She 
unlocks the doors, throws them open, and 
stands aside. Mrs. Wadson enters. She 
is an attractive, beautiful woman, of about 
fifty-eight, simply but becomingly gowned. 
She is smiling.) Why, Mother! 

Mrs. W.: I came around through the 
garden. (Removes her hat.) I wanted to 
surprise you. 

Mary: You did surprise us, Mother. 


(taking telegram) What luck... 
“Bring your 


She’s 


Mrs. W.: I didn’t expect to find the 
door locked. (Laying her hat on the 
table.) How dressed up you all are! 


Mary: (lying valiantly) We're cele- 
brating the day, Mother. 

ToM: (handing her the flowers) And 
here are some flowers for you, Mother. 

Mrs. W.: (kissing him lightly, she 
takes the box and opens it.) How lovely, 
Tom. You children are too good to me. 
(Almost overcome by her emotions.) I 
could almost cry, I’m so happy. . . There! 
I’m an old sentimentalist! 

ROSE: (quickly) Then that’s your only 
fault, Mother. 

Mrs. W.: It seems just too wonderful 
to have you three children together again 
for a whole evening. It’s been years. 

ROSE: 
center, while Tom and Mary walk to the 
rear.) I’m terribly sorry, Mother. I can’t 
stay. I’m to meet Peg at 4:30. Sorry. 

Mrs. W.: Oh, Rose, can’t you call her 
up? 

ROSE: No, Mom, really. We’re moving 
into the College Club tomorrow, and this 
is our last chance to fix up our room. 

Mrs. W.: It’s such a disappointment— 
for Mary. She’s planned a big dinner. 

Rose: I’m really just terribly sorry, 
Mom. 





- bewildered.) 


(coming up to her mother at. 


Mrs. W.: That’s all right, dear. I un- 
derstand. I'll fix it up with Mary. 

ROsE: You’re a brick, Mother. (Gives 
her the candy.) Here’s a present, with 
loads of love. (She kisses her mother, then 
breaks away as if ashamed.) 

MARY: (coming forward with Tom) 
Mother, Tom’s just had a telegram from 
Vivie. 


ToM: Both kids have the whooping- 
cough. 

Mrs. W.: What a shame! The poor 
dears. 


ToM: The devil of it is, that it’s likely 
to last two or three months. (The tele- 
phone rings, and Mary goes into the hall.) 
I’m leaving for home tonight. 

Mrs. W.: (disappointed) Then you 
won’t be here for Mary’s dinner? 

Tom: No, Mother. We’ll try to make 
that six o’clock train. (She looks at him 
You see, Vivie wired me to 
bring you along too. . We'll need you. 
You know we never could have got along 
without you when they had the measles. 

Mary: (entering hurriedly) Robert 
just phoned that he can’t come home to 
dinner. He’s working late. Has to leave 
early in the morning for a buying-trip to 
New York. . . . It’s something very spe- 
cial! (Proudly) Isn’t that grand? 

ToM: Bully for Bob! 

Mrs. W.: It’s splendid, Mary. It shows 
the confidence they have in him. 

Rose: Pretty swell for little Mary, too. 
Best hotels and all expenses paid. 

MARY: (alittle ruefully) No, Rose, I’m 
not going. 

ROSE: You’re not? 

Mary: No, I told Bob I’d stay here and 
look after the house. ’ 

Mrs. W.: Now, Mary, you think you 
ought to stay here and look after me! 
But I’m not going to let you. I can look 
after myself. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, you mustn’t go 
with Tom. You’d wear yourself out. 

ROSE: You’re absolutely right, Mary. 
Mother has her own life to live, but she’s 
never had a chance to live it. You two 
have kept her chasing back and forth be- 
tween you, for years—depending on which 
one of you needed her most. And when 
she suggested working outside the family, 
for pay, you threw up your hands in holy 
horror. And where is she now? She be- 
longs nowhere. 

Mrs. W.: There, there, dear. That’s a 
perfectly beautiful speech, and— 
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RosE: And it’s true.... 
of it. 

ToM: You can’t talk. 
done to help matters? 

ROSE: (with rising anger) What could 
I do? J was always over-ruled. 

MARY: (conciliating) You know, Rose, 
that Tom and I wanted Mother to be 
happy. 

ROSE: Yes, but how? You two would 
get your heads together, and say, “Now, 
this will make Mother happy. We'll have 
her do this.” Why, it’s as bad as having 
your candy picked out for you when you 
were a kid. 

Mrs. W.: (treating the matter lightly.) 
Well, dear, when you’re as old as I am, 
you'll realize that parents are always man- 
aged by their grown-up children. 

ROSE: You'll never be able to say that 
I tried to manage you, Mother. I’ve al- 
ways wanted you to have your freedom. 
(Mary goes into hall to answer bell.) 

Mrs. W.: Now Rose, Tom meant to do 
the right thing, and so did Mary. 

Tom: Of course we did! 


every word 


What have you 


ROSE: Why, Mother, they’ve made a 
slave of you! 
Mary: (entering) Mother, do you know 


a Mr. Donnelly, Mr. James Donnelly, who 
smiles with his eyes and looks like a re- 
tired judge? 

Mrs. W.: (colors, smiles) Yes, dear. 
He’s a very good friend of mine. 

Tom: Well, I never heard of him! 

Mrs. W.: (patiently) No, dear. You’ve 
been away so long. Mr. Donnelly helped 
me with some legal matters when your 
father died, and he’s been helping me ever 


since. Ask him to come in, Mary. (Mary 
goes.) 
Tom: (hurt) It’s strange you haven’t 


told us about him before, Mother. 
RoOsE: Hum. I suppose you keep her 
supplied with a list of your friends! 
DONNELLY: (ushered in by Mary. He 
is a distinguished looking man of about 
sixty. He goes direct to Mrs. Wadson and 
shakes hands.) Well, Fannie, I found you. 
Mrs. W.: Sol see, James. I want you 
to know my children, Mary, Rose, and Tom. 
DONNELLY: (shaking hands) I’m glad 
to know you. Fact is, I’ve wanted to meet 
you before, but Fannie was afraid you’d 
get some “foolish notion,” as she calls it. 
Mrs. W.: (banteringly) Now, James, 
don’t you be foolish. At our age we must 
try to be sensible. 


DONNELLY: I’ve come here, Fannie, to 
be anything but sensible. (Turning to the 
children) For years I’ve been begging your 
mother to marry me, and she won’t. She 
says you children need her. Can’t you per- 
suade her that you’re old enough to take 
care of yourselves? 

ToM: I’m afraid I can’t help you, sir. 
My two boys are sick back in Chicago. I 
was just trying to persuade Mother to go 
back there with me. 

Mary: Why, Tom, I told you I’d keep 
Mother here with me. (To Donnelly) Rob- 
ert, my husband, is leaving tomorrow for 


New York. I want Mother to stay here 
with me. 
DONNELLY: (to Rose) And I suppose 


you want her to stay with you, too? 


ROSE: (somewhat embarrassed) Well, 
uh, of course— 
MARY: (to the rescue) Rose would like 


to have Mother with her, too, of course. 

Mrs. W.: (pleased) You’re all dears, 
every one of you. You’re all so sweet, it 
makes my conscience hurt, when I think— 

DONNELLY: Don’t you worry about 
your conscience, Fannie. If you’ve ever 
sinned, it’s in being too good to others, and 
forgetting your own good. (Rose agrees.) 

Mrs. W.: Thank you, James. You do 
say the nicest things. I’d be tempted to 
marry you, if— 


DONNELLY: No if, please. You know 
how much I care for you. (Goes toward 
her.) 


Mrs. W.: Yes, James. It’s just that— 
your caring for me, I mean—that has made 
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me realize that I’m not too terribly old; 
at least, not old enough for the junk-heap. 
And now Rose just made a speech that 
settles everything, I think. 

ToM: How’s that, Mother? 


Mrs. W.: (hesitating) I’m not sure that 
I can express myself so you’ll understand. 
But—I’ll try. You see, for ten years I’ve 
been floundering around. I’ve shifted from 
one of you to the other, no real home, no 
settled feeling, no one to really need me 
and depend on me. 

Tom: Why, Mother, there’s our house! 
(Rose gives him a withering look.) 

Mary: You could always stay here! 

Mrs. W.: (smiling) I know, my dears. 
But you don’t need me. And I don’t want 
to be just—someone’s mother. I want to 
be myself, Fannie Wadson. Don’t you see? 


Tom: I’m darned if I do. 


RosE: Yes, Mother. I know exactly 
what you mean. 

Mrs. W.: (to Tom) Try to understand, 
Tom. You always think of me as an old 
lady. I think of myself as—well, not 
young, exactly, but certainly not old. I’m 
not sixty yet. Ten years ago, I thought I 
was old, too old to begin a life of my own. 
Before that, I had your father, you child- 
ren, and our home. I was settled for life. 
Then came the upheaval. And I—lost my 
job. (She hesitates.) You’re right, Rose. 
I belong nowhere. 


Mary: Why, Mother, I’d no idea you 
felt this way. 

DONNELLY: And now, you’ll marry me, 
Fannie? 

Mrs. W.: Oh, I’ve a grand plan all 
worked out. I can’t imagine what you’ll 
say. 

ROSE: For Heaven’s sake, Mother, tell 
us. 

ToM: (looking at his watch) I’ve got 


to leave in two minutes. 

Mrs. W.: (up to him) Give Vivie my 
love. And let us know how the boys get 
along. 

Tom: Then you’re not going with me? 

Mrs. W.: No, Tom. And I can’t stay 
here with you either, Mary. You children 
have planned for me long enough. Here- 
after, I’ll plan for myself. 


RosE: Bully for you, Mother! 

MARY: What! 

Tom: (unbelieving) What? 

Mrs. W.: (gayly) A career, if you 


please! 





ToM, MArRy, and ROSE: (speaking at 
once) What! ... Mother! ... Great! 

Mrs. W.: Yes, my dears. Louise Brown 
has asked me to take over Mrs. Eddy’s job 
in the Green Gate Tea Room. (She laughs 
lightly.) It’s a highly fashionable place, 
you know. Louise says that my coiffure and 
smile just fit the place. I begin work to- 
morrow. If I like it, at the end of six 
months, I’m to be a partner. I know I’m 
going to love it! 

Mary: But, Mother, you’ve never 
worked; like that—for money. 

Mrs. W.: That’s the thrill of it. My 
first job! Think of going to work early 
every morning, meeting pleasant people, 
wearing good-looking clothes. And best of 
all, doing just as I please. Louise and | 
have taken an apartment together. 

ROsE: Why, Mother, you sound just 
like a young girl at her first party. 

MARY: What will people say? Right 
here in town, too. 

ToM: What will they think of ws—her 
children? 

ROSE: What do we care what they say 
or think? (Goes up to her mother.) I 
think it’s a_ perfectly gorgeous plan, 


Mother. And don’t you let them talk you 
out of it. 

Mrs. W.: Don’t worry, dear. I’ve made 
up my mind. 

MARY: (slowly) Then I won’t try to 
dissuade you, Mother. (Kisses her) Good 
luck! 

Mrs. W.: Thanks, dear. (Pats her 
shoulder.) Now you run along and pack 
your things. 

MARY: Oh, you dear..... You’ll ex- 


cuse me, Mr. Donnelly? (Turns to Tom.) 
Don’t fret about it, Tom. She knows best. 
She always does. 

Tom: (skeptically) Maybe so. But you’d 
better keep an eye on her. 

Mary: I will. And goodbye, 
(Kisses him) Best love to Vivie. 

ToM: Goodbye, Mary. Have a good 
trip with Bob. (Mary goes.) I guess I'll 
have to go, too, Mother. (To Donnelly) 
It’s too bad you found us in such a stew, 
sir. (Shake hands.) Goodbye. I’m glad 
to have met you. If you’re ever in Chicago, 
you must look us up. 

DONNELLY: (with a glance at Mrs. 
Wadson.) Thanks, we will. 

Tom: Goodbye, Mother. (Kisses her) 
And if you don’t like that job, you just 
telegraph and come right along, to stay 
with us. 


now. 
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Mrs. W.: Thanks, dear, but I’ll like it. 
ToM: Goodbye, Rose. Now, don’t you 
get foolish and get married. 

ROSE: Rest easy, dear Brother. (Kisses 
him.) You’re a rather nice old bear, even 
if you are mid-Victorian. But I forgive 
you. 

Mrs. W.: 
Goodbye, dear. 
goes.) 

RosE: I must run along, Mother. If 
you need me, remember I’m at the College 
Club. 

Mrs. W.: (smiling fondly) You too, 
Rose? ... . I’ll remember—if I need you. 

ROSE: Glad to have met you, Mr. Don- 
nelly. And don’t give up hope! Mother’s 
still young enough for two careers. I'd bet 
hard money on that! (She strides over to 
the door, waves, and is gone.) 

(Mrs. Wadson and Donnelly are left 
alone. The brilliant sunshine has dimmed. 
Her smile has disappeared, and she sighs 
as though very tired.) 

DONNELLY: Youvu’re tired, Fannie. 

Mrs. W.: No, James. I’m just think- 
We center our whole lives in 


(walks to door with Tom) 
Be a good boy. (Tom 
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our children. And then they grow up and 


leave us. Like this. It’s hard. 

DONNELLY: That’s the natural way, 
dear. 

Mrs. W.: I suppose so. But it’s hard, 
just the same. . . . They get along so well 
—without us. That’s what hurts. 

MARY: (entering with apron on) Mr. 


Donnelly, can’t you stay to dinner? Bob 
won’t be home. So that leaves only Mother 
and me. I’d planned such a nice dinner, 
too. Please stay. 

DONNELLY: Shall I, Fannie? 

Mrs. W.: (softly) Yes, James, I want 
you—to stay. 

Mary: (briskly) That’s fine, then. And 
while I finish packing, you two can go out 
in the garden and cut the flowers for the 
centerpiece. (She hurries out.) 

Mrs. W.: (leading the way to the 
French door, unlocks it, and stands look- 





ing out.) There’s roses—and stocks—and 
daffodils. Which shall it be, James? 
DONNELLY: Ur let’s have roses. 


Bride’s roses! (They step outside. Mrs. 
Wadson laughs lightly. As the curtain 
slowly descends, she takes his arm and 
leads him into the flower garden.) 














REASONS 


IT IS TIMELY. 
need the benefit of tact. 
profession has been looking for.” 


IT IS DIFFERENT. 


profession.” 
IT IS PRACTICAL, 


situations that arise in every school.” 


read.” 


IT IS PRICED LOW. 


payment accompanies the order. 


For the school “Tact and the Teacher’’ 

means Harmony, Co-operation, School 

Spirit—-PROGRESS. For the teacher it 

means Friendship, Popularity, Good Will, 

Promotion, Increase of Salary—-SUCCESS. 
ORDER NOW. 








Why You Should Have 


TACT AND THE TEACHER 


This year as never before diplomacy will count. 
A high school principal says, “This book is something the teaching 
A state superintendent declares, “I think it is timely.” 

“T never read anything like it,’ admits a superintendent. A high school prin- 
cipal says, “It is a most ingenious presentation of a neglected subject.” 
ments, “It courageously discusses a subject which until now has been avoided in the teaching 


A superintendent says, “This book gives suggestions for handling the difficult 

A county superintendent confesses, “Many school peo- 
ple are misunderstood and criticized because they have not developed the art of using tact. 
This book is worthy of careful reading by every teacher.” 

IT IS READABLE. An assistant state superintendent states, “I find it tremendously interesting; 
so much so that every time I take it up I seem to find it more and more pleasing.” A teacher 
in a large city: school system declares, “It is the most interesting book for teachers I ever 

A county superintendent reports, “It is interesting in every line.” 

IT IS JUST WHAT TEACHERS WANT. A state reading circle recently ordered two thousand 
copies. “So teachers may be happy,” announces a metropolitan newspaper re’ative to this book. 
“T only wish it had been available before I began teaching,” remarks a home economics teacher, 

IT MEETS A UNIVERSAL NEED. School people know the importance of harmony and good will. 
A city superintendent says, “Every teacher should read this entire book.” Letters from super- 
intendents and principals reiterate, “I expect all my teachers to read this book.” 

“Send me twelve copies,” orders a city superintendent. 

for the regular library binding, $0.80 for the flexible binding. Copies are sent postpaid when 


PLAINVIEW PUBLICATIONS 


It is a time when school people 


A daily paper com- 


The price is $1.10 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 



































Nit Wits Versus Blockheads—A Party. 
By HELEN MACNAMARA 





Do your socials and community parties 
lack variety? Are you at loose ends for 
ideas? Has the social committee fallen 
into a slump? Here is a clever party plan 
which will without doubt cure any of these 
ills. Not only that, it will banish the stiff- 
ness and formality that attend many gath- 
erings. 

Most of the games named are familiar 
ones but their setting is new as is also 
the manner in which they are presented. 

The program is best suited for a large 
crowd; a church or community gathering, 
fifty to one hundred persons being the de- 
sired number. A large room is essential. 
The affair is called an Indoor Track Meet 
and the invitations, in the shape of either 
typewritten or printed cards, read as fol- 
lows: 


INDOOR TRACK MEET 
(Your date here) 
(Location here) 


Four famous colleges to compete for 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SILVER CUPS AWARDED 


Events scheduled for 
EIGHT-THIRTY SHARP 


Other necessary items may be included 
in the invitation, of course. The matter 
of admission charge (if any). The fact 
that the card must be presented in order 
to gain admission, or if the party is open 
to all, “EVERYONE WELCOME” may 
be added. If the silver offering system of 
collection is in effect, the words “SILVER 
OFFERING” should be added. 

The method of distributing the cards 
also depends upon the nature of the enter- 
tainment. They may be handed about 
freely, presented to invited guests only or 
sold as admission tickets. 

So much for the invitations, which we 
might say (now that we are in the world 
of sports) is the first leg of the race. 

Next come the preliminary arrange- 
ments. Four coaches should be appointed 
and a referee who is capable of acting not 
only as referee, but as master of cere- 
monies and general “get-together” man. 
The duties of each coach are to take care 








of his college; see that his contestants are 
properly outfitted, assist with scoring, act 
as coach and cheer leader. 

The duties of the referee are to make 
announcements, referee the games and put 
all the fun possible into his decisions. 

Each of the four corners of a large room, 
in charge of a coach, represents one of the 
colleges, namely; NIT WIT UNIVERSITY 
... _KNOW NOTHING COLLEGE... 
BLOCKHEAD PREP SCHOOL and 
WOODEN HEAD INSTITUTE. So that 
each college may be easily distinguished, a 
paper or cardboard placard, printed or 
hand-lettered, must be conspicuous. 

Decorations for the corners are paper 
pennants, each college employing a differ- 
ent color. Red, green, purple and yellow 
are bright and noticeable. About twenty 
or thirty pennants of each color are re- 
quired. Procure half as many sheets of 
paper, as the number of pennants desired; 
say about twenty-five inches long and ten 
inches wide. Cut them crosswise from 
corner to corner and from each sheet you 
will have two pennants. Tack them about 
each corner, displaying prominently. 

And so much for the decorating. Buta 
word here in regard to securing and pre- 
paring the colored paper. Large sheets 
of a cheap grade may be obtained from any 
stationer or printing shop. About the 
cutting; if there is a printer in your group 
or anyone who has a cutting machine, the 
entire number of pennants may be cut at 
one time, taking about five minutes. If, 
however, this is not possible, they are eas- 
ily cut by hand, several sheets together. 

Something that will take a little more 
time, is the cutting of a larger quantity of 
very small pennants which will be used 
for several purposes. A small sheet, pos- 
sibly five inches long and two inches wide 
is required. Cut cornerwise, the same as 
the large sheets, thus producing two pen- 
nants from each sheet. These are cut by 
hand without being ruled off or measured. 
If they are fairly neat and have the ap- 
pearance of a pennant, that is all that is 
necessary. 

It is hard to tell how many of these small 
pennants will be needed or exactly what 
they will be needed for but they will come 
in handy before the MEET is over and 
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should be used freely. It would be safe, 
perhaps, to count on about three per per- 
son. If the party is to be unusually large, 
this sounds rather prodigious but it isn’t 
really and besides you have no other decor- 
ations to prepare and just a few properties. 

And now we are ready for the party. 
As each guest enters, a small pennant is 
presented and pinned on. (Note: box of 
pins needed here.) Once inside, he or she 
is directed by the referee, to the college 
designated by the color worn. The door- 
man must distribute the colors as evenly 
as possible so that each school will be re- 
presented by a like number of students. 
Also he must separate couples and groups 
by giving them different colors, thereby 
placing them in different colleges. More 
enthusiasm will be aroused and more fun 
created as the evening progresses, if they 
are rivals rather than associates. 

As the guests join their respective col- 
leges, the coach’s work begins. He wel- 
comes the arrivals to “good old 2 
To overcome that first stiffness, each stu- 
dent is subjected to the BLINDFOLD 
TEST. 

It is simply an old game under a new 
name to conform with the other compe- 
titions of the evening. The coach pins a 
picture on the back of each arriving guest 
(pins needed). The pictures are cut from 
newspapers and magazines and are of fam- 
ous people; presidents, authors, stage folks 
and movie stars. The coach explains the 
game; as each guest gets his picture he 
mingles with the crowd. He asks ques- 
tions of others, and they of him. The ob- 
ject is to guess your identity. 

As a guest discovers his identity, the 
coach gives him a score of one. (Small 
pennants may be used for score cards.) 

The events are about to start. The floor 
is cleared and chalk lines drawn to enclose 
the track. Led by the coaches, the college 
yells are given. NIT WIT WINS.... 
NIT WIT WINS. .. NIT WIT WINS. . . 
WHOOOOOOOO0O. BLOCKHEAD PREP 
.. HAS A REP. . . B-L-O-C-K-H-E-A-D 
K-N-O-W nothing. .... KNOW 





ae ae a 


nothing. ..WE...KNOW...NOTH- 
ING. .. WHI... WHI. . KNOCK ’EM 
... SOCK ’EM. ... HIT ’EM IN THE 


EYE. 

The referee’s whistle blows to announce 
the first event. Judgment must be exer- 
cised by the referee as to the number of 
contestants to enter each race. The size 
of the crowd will govern this. If the 
crowd is large, twelve (three from each 





school) makes a very exciting race. Or 
one from each corner will suffice if the 
gathering is smaller. AND NOW LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN. . . THE EVENTS. 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP. 

A pile of ten to twenty matches is placed 
at starting point for each entry. When 
whistle blows, contestants stoop, pick up 
one match, rush to other end of track and 
place it on floor. Dash back, secure second 
match and so on to the end. Winners are 
given a score of one by their respective 
coaches. (Note: matches needed, or tooth- 
picks.) 

Discus THROW. 

Three paper plates for each entry. At 
signal, contestants throw one at a time 
toward a given point. Twelve pitches in 
all, four for each. Sounds simple. Try 
it. (Plates needed.) 

RELAY RACE. 

Coaches, during discus throw, should be 
outfitting contestants for the relay. Con- 
testants enter the race wearing coats, hats, 
gloves, goloshes or rubbers and carrying 
open umbrellas. At first relay they dis- 
pense with this extra clothing and second 
runner must don it before he can proceed. 
Second runner may be three times the size 
of the first. One of the funniest races 
ever held. (Note: properties, clothing,) 

TEN-YARD DASH. 

Just the old-fashioned peanut race; car- 
rying ten peanuts, one at a time on the end 
of a knife, from one end of the room to the 
other, and back. (Peanuts and knives 
needed. ) 

HURDLE RACE. 

At starting point, before being blind- 
folded, contestants are shown three pails 
of water that have been placed several feet 
apart, along each course. Contestants are 
even allowed to “step off” the distance be- 
tween each pail, so that they will be less 
apt to upset the pails during the race. 
While entries are being blindfolded and 
“‘set’’, the pails are quietly removed. Much 
hilarity attends their ludicrous efforts to 
avoid stepping into pails that are not there. 
Warnings and cries from the side lines 
not only add to the fun but also cause the 
victim to mince about more timidly. (Pails 
of water are the properties and handker- 
chiefs for blindfolding. 

BASEBALL GAME. 

Nine players from each side, eighteen 
being lined up at either end of the track. 
Each has a potato and a knife. At whistle, 
rolls potato with knife towards other end 
of room. Usually there is much confusion 
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when contestants meet on the way. Pro- 
perties: thirty-six potatoes and same num- 
ber of knives or small sticks.) 

TWo-YARD DASH. 

Select about ten from each college. 
Twenty marshmallows have been threaded 
on twenty pieces of common wrapping 
string, two yards in length and are pushed 
to middle of the string. Each contestant 
grips end of string with his teeth; 7.e., a 
contestant on either end of each string and 
at whistle, chews toward the marshmal- 
low. Winner takes all. (Marshmallows 
and string needed.) 

At the end of each race, the college yells 
are given. This ends the events. Scores 
are figured and a SILVER LOVING CUP 
presented to high man in each college. The 
cups are ten cent tin cups tied with bows 
of the college color. If expense must be 
spared, LETTERS may be presented in- 
stead. Large letters cut from the remains 
of the colored paper. 

The matter of refreshments must be 
governed by local conditions. 

This plan for a different social evening 
should prove highly entertaining. It is 
suitable for young folks or elders because 
none of us ever outgrow the old games es- 
pecially when they are presented in a new 
and diverting form. Like all other parties, 
this one requires leaders with pep and 
personality. The success of the evening 
depends considerably upon the coaches and 
the referee. 





A Springtime Frolic. 
By Mary BRIAN 





For the small high school where danc- 
ing is not the vogue, or for the church 
young people’s group, here’s a suggestion 
for a springtime frolic that may be made 
as simple or as elaborate as you choose to 
make it. For an important occasion when 
you do not mind the work, however, it of- 
fers possibilities for a beautiful party. 

Invitations upon cards in pastel tints 
may read like this: 

Pussywillows, daffodils, 
Stately tulips, too, 
Whispering, and beckoning 
That dreams of Spring come true. 
We've planned a Springtime Frolic, 
Springtime refreshments, too! 
We hope that when we gather, 
We'll be a-seeing you. 
Place Date 

Program cards, similar to dance pro- 

grams, are provided for the guests, with 


pencils attached, and after each number, 
room for the partner’s signature, except 
as indicated below. If it is an all-girl 
party, they may use Number 4 to get part- 
ners. The cards may be cut from card- 
board in dainty colors. For the cover de- 
sign, draw a few lines to represent a high 
board fence, perch a row of cats along the 
top, using the furry buds of pussy-willows 
for the bodies, and drawing in the ears and 
tails. Underneath the fence, the follow- 
ing lines may be printed in: 
Who will sing a song of Spring? 
Pussy-will-ow! 

Now for the entertainment. Inside the 
program cards, the events are listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. March Wind 


2. April Showers 


Spring Jokes 
Spring Bonnets 
Spring Fever 
Spring Fancies 


eae 


Number One, March Wind, is a grand 
march, for which music must be provided 
and leaders chosen in advance. 

Number Two, April Showers, is a pro- 
gram, which of course, may be long or 
short, and designed to fit local talent. Se- 
lections may include Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song’, an aesthetic dance, or ap- 
propriate poetry. For a stunt, an adap- 
tation of the nursery rhyme, “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary”, offers attractive possi- 
bilities. You remember the rhyme, of 
course: 

“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 

With silver bells and cockle shells 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 

Mary, in a quaint little frock with a 
white apron and a sunbonnet, walks back 
and forth across the stage, sprinkling her 
“garden” which “grows” at the back of 
the stage. It forms a very pretty back- 
ground for the entire program, and is 
made up of a row of four large flowers, a 
wild rose, a daisy, a lily, and a blue-bell, 
set up against a green background. The 
flowers are of slightly different heights, 
four or five feet from the floor, and the 
centers are removable, and large enough 
to admit a girl’s face. So you see, the 
flowers themselves must be quite large. 
When Mary has finished her sprinkling, 
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one by one the centers are removed, and 
the girls place their faces in the openings 
and sing the chorus or verse from the song 
appropriate to each flower. The girl in 
the rose sings “When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose,” or ““My Wild Irish Rose’”’ ; 
the daisy sings “Daisies Won’t Tell’’; the 
lily, “Somewhere in France, There’s a 
Lily”; and the Blue-bell, ‘“Blue-Bells of 
Scotland”. Other flowers and songs may 
be substituted or added to the garden if 
desired. 

The partners who have signed for this 
number sit together during the program. 

Number Three, May Flowers, is a guess- 
ing game featuring the names of flowers. 
There are many of these contests which 
may be used. The partners work them out 
together, and prizes should be awarded the 
winners. 

For Number Four, Spring Jokes, instead 
of signing for partners, pass out slips of 
paper each one of which contains half a 
joke. The matching of the halves and the 
reading of the jokes constitutes this num- 
ber, as well as providing partners for the 
next event. (If preferred, however, the 
young folks may sign for number five in- 
stead.) 

For Number Five, Spring Bonnets, pro- 
vide the young man with crepe paper, in 
various colors, and a few pins, and give 
him three or five minutes in which to make 
a hat for his partner. The one adjudged 
the best should receive a prize. 

A lively game of some sort is needed to 
wind up the evening, and although it be- 
lies its name, almost any popular game 
may fill this place on the program. Vir- 
ginia Reel or Flying Dutchman or similar 
games may be used. If the game selected 
requires a partner, a blank should be pro- 
vided on the program. 

Now, we adjourn to the dining room for 
“Spring Fancies”. Cut-out butterflies from 
brightly colored paper make attractive 
menu cards. Refreshments may vary, but 
if you choose to serve little cakes, brick 
ice cream, and punch, list them as follows 
on the menu cards: 

Spring Fancies Rainbow Sundae 
Fairies’ Delight 

Decorations for the party offer much 
freedom. Apple blossoms in profusion, 
daffodils, jonquils, or whatever your local- 
ity boasts may be effectively combined with 
greens or multi-colored crepe paper 
streamers in delicate shades. 

For the table, if one long one is em- 
ployed, or for small tables if they are pre- 





ferred, nothing could be more lovely than 
tiny Maypoles about one foot in height, 
with three-quarter-inch crepe _ paper 
streamers only partially woven, spread out 
about the base. If you care to go to the 
expense, little dolls may hold the ends of 
the streamers. 

Another suggestion is to cut out blue- 
birds, and butterflies in various sizes and 
colors, and string them on fine threads 
above the tables. 

For the girls, it would be nice to provide 
charming little bouquets of violets or for- 
—— centered in a small paper lace 

oily. 

If the entire party is too much to under- 
take, it may be simplified by the omission 
of any single item or more; or if you are 
looking for a suggestion for a junior-sen- 
ior banquet, the idea of the Maypoles may 
appeal to you and be used by itself as a 
motif for a beautiful party. 





Arrangements are being made by which 
School Activities readers will be supplied 
with a number of suitable programs for 
this season of observing the bi-centennial 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. Blanche Graham Williams, whose 
“The Wheel of State” appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number will furnish us several other 
articles of this type for next fall. 





School Activities for the 1932-33 school 
year will offer a complete set of thirty-six 
outlines for suggested assembly programs. 
These outlines will be prepared by Profes- 
sor Edwin Milton Belles of the Department 
of Secondary Education, University of 
Kansas. They will give practical, sound, 
and up-to-date suggestions for an assembly 
program for each week of the school year. 
They will appear week by week in groups 
of four or five. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines, $1.00 
each. Debate outlines, affirmative or negative, $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, $5.00. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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Dramatization of “In the Usual Way”. 
By MABEL WINNETTA REID 





CHARACTERS. 
Boy 
Girl 
Preacher 
Bridesmaids 


A reader stands at one side of the stage 
and recides the following poem to the ac- 
companiment of music as the characters 
act it as suggested in the directions: 


There was once a little man and his rod 
and line he took, 
For he said, “I’ll go a fishin’ in the 
neighboring brook.” 
And it chanced a little maiden was walk- 
ing out that day 
And they met—in the usual way. 


Then he sat down beside her and an hour 
or two went by, 
But still upon the grassy brink his rod 
and line did lie; 
“T thought,” she shyly whispered, “‘“You’d 
be fishing all the day.” . 
And he was—in the usual way. 


Then the stars came out above them and 
she gave a little sigh 
As they watched the golden ripples, like 
the moments, running by. 
“We must say good-bye,” she whispered 
by the alders old and gray; 
And they did—in the usual way. 


So day by day beside the stream they 
wandered to and fro, 
And day by day the fishes swam se- 
curely down below— 
Till my little story ended, as such little 
stories may, 
Very much—in the usual way. 


And now that they are married, do they 
always bill and coo? 
Do they never fret and quarrel as other 
couples do? 
Does he cherish her and love her? 
Does she honor and obey? 
Well, they do—in the usual way! 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION. 


Stanza 1.—From one side of the stage 
wanders a boy, apparently about twelve 
years old. He wears overalls, straw hat, 
red necktie, and is carrying a fishing pole 


and a bucket of bait. In a low whisper he 
repeats, “I’ll go.” - From the opposide side 
of the stage meanders a sweet little girl 
in sunbonnet and apron. They meet. 

Stanza 2.—They seat themselves on a 
rustic log or bank. He lays his fishing 
rod beside him. They talk in pantomime. 
Time passes. 

Stanza 3.—Both glance at the stars. She 
whispers something to him. They say 
good-bye in an affectionate manner. 

Stanza 4.—They arise and wander ador- 
ingly back and forth, hand-in-hand. On 
“very much” the pianist sounds the wed- 
ding march. The couple are at the stage 
entrance. A long veil is quickly thrown 
over her head and a stiff hat is put on his. 
From the entrance come a preacher and 
four bridesmaids. They form a proces- 
sional to center stage. Hold scene as wed- 
ding march continues. Curtain. 

Stanza 5.—Reader goes on with lines 
until “Well—they do” (bang bang—pian- 
ist sounds a strong clashing discord) then 
after discord calmly and knowingly says, 
“In the usual way.” 





Funds for School Library. 
By Iva WILSON. 

A public school in Idaho gave a program 
in order to buy more books for their li- 
brary. An admission fee was charged and 
tickets taken at the entrance to the audi- 
torium. The musical program was given 
entirely by the school. It was then an- 
nounced that a'boat left every fifteen min- 
utes for the trip around the world. The 
first stop was at “Hawaii” which was in 
the room of the third grade pupils. The 
room was decorated with posters and maps. 
On a sand table was a lake, palm trees and 
native huts. One of the pupils gave a 
little lecture and told of Hawaii, the peo- 
ple:and their habits. A group of third 


graders sang several Hawaiian songs. 
The next stop was Japan, illustrated by 
Japanese ar- 


the first and-second grades. 
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ticles, dishes, and fans were exhibited, and 
several girls dressed as Japanese, illus- 
trated how to eat with chop sticks. Here 
the tourists were presented with a tiny 
package of tea. 


Egypt, the next country visited, was 
demonstrated by the fourth grade pupils. 
Sand tables showed Egyptian life, with 
pyramids, the sphinx and a camel caravan. 
A pupil illustrated and told in detail some- 
thing about each article. Lectures were 
given by different pupils on life in Egypt. 
Tourists received stuffed dates. 

Since it was near Christmas, the life of 
Christ was presented, with pictures of the 
Christmas night appearing in silhouette, 
also showing the wise men bringing the 
gifts. Each visitor received a Christmas 
greeting card. 

South America was demonstrated by the 
fifth grade pupils. There were exhibitions 
of rubber in all stages, from the crude to 
the finished product. The pupils demon- 
strated rubber made from a liquid, and 
the art of vulcanizing. One of the pupils, 
dressed to represent a coffee bean, gave 
the story of coffee beans. The souvenir 
here was a small package of coffee. 

Sixth graders gave North America. The 
room was decorated with tents and most 
of the pupils were dressed as Indians, 
showing North America before the coming 
of the white men. Indian pottery made 
by the pupils, was on exhibition. Scenes 
of Indian life were silhouetted on the wall. 
The tourists were given a sack of popcorn 
as the “‘Indians’ gift to the White Man’’. 

Holland was the last country visited. 
The visitors were served with doughnuts 
and hot coffee by girls dressed in Holland 
costumes. Wind mills were the chief dec- 
oration. 

A small charge could also be made for 
the coffee and doughnuts. The other ar- 
ticles were donations given by the differ- 
ent business houses. Other countries would 
make as clever demonstrations as these. 

This stunt can be adapted to any grade 
and lends itself easily to high school use. 





Songs for Community Meetings. 





Music has no substitute as a means of 
developing a right mental attitude and 
breaking up the spirit of indifference or 
coldness that frequently marks a commun- 
ity meeting of any kind. The wide-awake 
leader is glad to get appropriate songs for 
community singing, and many times she 
can change the words to suit the occasion. 





Try these out in some of your commun- 
ity meetings: 

(Tune of Reuben and Rachael) 
Listen, brothers, I’ve been thinking 
What a fine school this would be, 

If we’d love and help each other 
Like a great big fam-i-lee. 

Don’t you think, now really, truly, 
This would be a great old sphere; 
If instead of knocking others, 

We could speak a word of cheer. 


(Tune of Yankee Doodle) 


Now everybody wear a smile, 

And never mind the weather ; 

’T will make us all the happier, 

The more we get together. 
Chorus. 

Then howdy-neighbor, howdy do, 

And here’s our greetings hearty ; 

We're all a feeling mighty fine, 

So welcome to our party. 


(Tune of Love’s Old Sweet Song) 


Just a song of welcome 

Just a song of cheer, 

Just to say we’re happy 

That you all are here; 

You’ll find the latch string open 
With a greeting true, 

For each one of you, 


For each of you. —The Gleaner. 





Red Wing. 
By VERA HAMILL HAFER 





A Tableau of Pathos and Beauty 





CHARACTERS. 
Red Wing and her warrior lover. 





Red Wing is a beautiful dark-complex- 
ioned girl in red Indian costume with beads 
and bracelets. A red feather stands up- 
right from a bright band around her head. 

Her lover is a tall, dark Indian “Brave”’ 
—in appropriate costume, feathers, bow 
and arrows, and moccasins. 

The song “Red Wing” is sung off-stage, 
preferably by two singers or quartet, un- 
accompanied. 

The stage is divided by middle drop and 
the action of the first scene takes place be- 
fore it. The front curtain rises on out- 
door scene, with Red Wing seated on a log 
before a camp fire. Electric bulbs beneath 
red crepe paper, network of sticks. 

The singers off-stage begin: 

I. “There once was an Indian Maid, 

A shy little prairie maid, 
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Who sang all the day 

A love song gay 

As on the plains she whiled away the 
day ; 

She loved a warrior bold— 


(Her lover appears at right, and Red 
Wing arises to greet him. They embrace 
as the song off-stage continues:) 


Did this little maid of old, 
But brave and gay, he rode one day 


(The “brave” bids farewell and strides 
off stage.) 


To battle far away!” 


(All white lights off, leaving only blue 
ones, to give the effect of night. If pos- 
sible, have a moon and stars painted on the 
background. These may be made from 
phosphorus and will shine in the semi- 
darkness. Red Wing spreads blanket be- 
fore camp fire and lies down.) The sing- 
ers continue with the chorus: 


“Oh, the moon shines tonight 
On pretty Red Wing; 

The breezes sighing, 

The night birds crying; 


(If possible, have some one off-stage 
imitate the cry of a whippoorwill. The 
singers may pause an instant while the cry 
is repeated once or twice.) 

For a-far ’neath the sky, 
Her Brave is sleeping, 
While Red Wing’s weeping 
Her heart away.” 


(White lights on again for second verse. 
Red Wing arises, scans the horizon with 
hand above eyes. Singers begin the sec- 
ond verse. She puts more wood on the 
camp fire.) 


II. “She watched for him day and night 
And kept all the camp fires bright— 


(White lights off again, and Red Wing 
lies down again on her blanket before the 


fire.) 


And under the sky 

At night she would lie 

And dream about his 

Coming by and by; 

But on the brave’s return 

Did the heart of Red Wing yearn, 


(The singers pause. Middle drop quickly 
raised; Red Wing’s lover is revealed, kneel- 
ing with drawn bow and arrow.) 

For far, far away 
Her warrior bra’ 
Fell bravely in the fray.” 


(At the words of the last line he drops 
backward to the ground as though struck 
by the enemy’s arrow and continues to lie 
still while the singers repeat the chorus. 
Moon and stars should be painted on the 
background of the second scene so they 
will shine when the middle drop is raised.) 


Curtain. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of School Activities Magazine, published monthly except ans. 
July and August, at Topeka, Kansas, for May 1, 


County of Shawnee) 
) 88. 
State of Kansas ) 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared R. G. Gross, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the School Activities Magazine, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man 
aging editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: School Activities Pub. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Editor: C. R. Van Nice, Morrill, Kansas. 

Managing Editor: C. R. Van Nice, Morrill, Kansas. 

Business Manager: R. G. Gross, Topeka, Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: School Service Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: C. R. Van Nice, 
Morrill, Kans.; R. G. Gross, Topeka, Kans.; T. H. Reed, Topeka, 
Kans.; Olin D. Buck, Topeka, Kans.; Nelson Ives, Topeka, Kans.; 
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not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
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TEACHERS! 


Your Opportunity 


If you wish to earn a 
FREE trip to EUROPE 


including rail fare from Chicago to 
Chicago, write AT ONCE to 


CEORA B. LANHAM 
1187 Grand Ave. Topeka, Kans. 
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THE ASSEMBLY 


Assembly and Auditorium Activities, by Harry C. McKown. 
This is a new book by this well-known authority in extra cur- 
ricular matters. It contains 462 pages and treats every phase 
of the problem of developing assembly and auditorium activities 
that are powerful forces toward the achievement of secondary 
school objectives. Its emphasis is upon practical material, and 
it offers programs and program material that are appropriate for 
all kinds and sizes of schools and all grades within these schools, 
Price, $2.50. 

Assembly Programs, by M. Channing Wagner. 
and popular handbook on assembly programs. It gives principles, 
aims, and objectives of the school assembly. It describes the 
various types of assembly and shows how they may be correlated 
with the curricular work of the school. The author gives sug- 
gested preerams for a whole school year. Price, $1. 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES 


The Everybody Sing Book, edited by Kenneth S. Clark. A 
real American collection of songs for group singing in school, 
home and community. It includes a wealth of traditional fa- 
vorites, hymns and carols, negro spirituals, close harmony num- 
bers, old time popular songs, greetings, stunt songs, and glee 
club selections. It gives words and music for over 175 songs— 
all popular favorites. Price, 25c. Price per hundred, $20. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. This is a pogaes and 
widely known song book. Its exceptional merit and low price 
make it suitable for schools of all kinds and for community sing- 
ing. It contains a choice selection of popular songs for all ages 
and for every occasion. Price, 20c; per doz., $1.80. 

The Gray Book of Favorite Scngs. This is a companion book 
to the Golden Book of Favorite Songs and it is gaining similar 
wide popularity. It is a collection of songs selected especially 
for assembly singing. It contains popular hymns, negro spirit- 
uals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt songs, rounds, songs 
for special day, unison songs, and songs for male voices. Price, 
20c: per doz., $1.80. 


This is a new 


ATHLETICS 


Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs, by Marjorie Hillas and 
Marian Knighton. This is a book of simple athletic and clog 
dances for the modern boy and girl. These dances include some- 
thing of the stunt quality, but with sufficient character for the 
dancer to acquire accuracy of movement, poise, control, and re- 
laxation, It is illustrated with 42 photographic reproductions. 
Price, $2. 

88 Successful Play Activities, a compilation of play activities 
recommended by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. It includes competitive events with handicraft articles, 
old time games, shows, exhibits, athletic activities, art activities, 
music activities, dramatic activities, and miscellaneous special 
activities. It has 128 pages in paper binding. Price, 60c. 

Play Days for Girls and Women, by Margaret M. Duncan and 
Velda P. Cundiff. This book was written to meet the demand 
for material on programs for days when girls from several schools 
come together to play with rather than against one another. 
This book has more than met that demand. It has done much 
to stimulate the movement. It is complete, clearly written and 
well illustrated. Price, $1.60. 


Recreative Athletics, prepared by the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America. This book contains more than 
two hundred pages printed in small type. It gives literally hun. 
dreds of practical suggestions for programs of recreative ath- 
letics, games, and sports. A most excellent and complete book. 
Price, $1. 

Recreational Games and Programs, by John A. Martin. This 
is a compilation of over two hundred games selected by the 
National Recreation Association. Some of the games are old 
ones. Many of them are new. All of them are worthy of a 
place among the best. All directions are given concisely but in 
sufficient detail to make direction of the games easy. Price, 50c. 


SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


Dramatics, by Pearle Lecompte. Here is a book that gives in 
a condensed and interesting way the methods and technique of 
leadership in dramatics in the secondary school. It is definite, 
concise, practical, and authoritative. This should be one of the 
first books to be made available to the director of dramatics. 
No book in the field offers a rreater value. Price, $1. 





Book Shelf 


For the convenience of our readers we offer this list of books of various publishers. 
do not say that these are all the good extra curricular books, but we do say that all these ex- 
In time and with the help of our friends we hope to add other 
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Runnin’ the Show, by Richard B. Whorf and Roger Wheeler. 
This is a book of instructions for the amateur stage director. It 
solves problems of scenery, stage lighting, and miscellaneous 
stage light and sound effects. It gives sixty illustrations and tells 
in an interesting and understandable manner the many things 
an amateur stage director should know. Price, $1. 


Time to Make Up, by Richard B. Whorf. In this book the 
author, who is an art director and actor, gives a clear descrip- 
tion of every phase of the art of make-up. He tells what ma- 
terials are necessary and describes the methods of using them to 
chtain any desired effect. The author's clear, concise style of 
writing and his many pen and ink sketches make this book sim- 
ple and fascinating, as well as accurate and complete. Price, 
$1.25, 


SCHOOL PARTIES 


400 Games for School, Home, and Playground, by Elizabeth 
\cker. This book is well known and a standby in most recre- 
ation circles. It gives more than four hundred games providing 
for every age, purpose, and occasion. It contains 320 pages and 
numerous illustrations. It describes every kind of game that 
schools could use. Price, $1.50. 


Games for Everybody, by May C. Hofmann. 
a lot of favorite games both new and old. It was intended for 
both children and grown-ups. Consequently it fits well into the 
recreational needs of secondary schools. It offers games for va- 
rious purposes and to fit the seasons and special occasions. Con- 
tains over two hundred pages and some illustrations. Price, 75c. 


Handy, by Lynn Rohrbough. This book has, in a very few 
years, become a standard manual of social recreation. It gives 
mixing games, active games, social games, menta! games, dra- 
matie strnts, social songs, and several chapters on recreation 
programs and leadership. It is published by the Church Recre- 
ation Service, but it is well suited to school use. Price of li- 
brary edition, $1.75; of the loose-leaf edition, $2.50. 


Handy II, by Lynn Rohrbough. This new Church Recreation 
Service book has promise of such wide popularity as its com- 
panion, Handy. The following section titles will give some idea 
of the contents of the book: Program Sources, Socializers, 
Games of Skill, Big Times in Small Places, Table Fun, Treas- 
ures from Abroad, Singing Games, Rhythmic Mixers, Quadrilles, 
Folk Songs. Price of loose-leaf edition, $2.50. 


This book gives 


PROGRAMS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Crazy Stunts, by Harlan Tarbell. This is a book written to 
satisfy the persistent demand for all kind of comical stunts. 
Most of the twenty-six stunts described have been derived from 
the author's experience on the stage. Yet this is a book for 
amateurs and one that schools can make good use of in design- 
ing programs of a light and humorous nature. Price, $1. 


50 Successful Stunts, by Katherine Ferris Rohrbough. Here 
is a book of stunts such as recreation leaders always need and 
for which there is a great demand. The stunts described in this 
book may be depended upon to please any audience. They were 
made available to the author through her experience in connec- 
tion with a national recreation service and its publications. 
Price, $1.50. 


High School Stunt Show and Carnival, by Willard B. Canopy. 
This book tells how to advertise the show, organize committees, 
plan the parade and booths, and manage the various side shows. 
Thirty-four stunts and nineteen side shows are described in de- 
tail. All are successful fun-makers, yet they are all easily 
planned and carried out. Price, $1. 


How to Put On an Amateur Circus, by Fred A. Hacker and 
Prescott W. Eames. This book tells how to organize an ama- 
teur circus, how to construct the “animals,’’ and how to build 
and use the other necessary equipment. By detailed description 
accompanied by over sixty diagrams, working drawings, sketches, 
and photographs this book tells how to carry out a whole circus 
—animal and acrobatic acts, clown stunts, side shows, and pa- 
rade. Price, $1.75. 


School Activities is prepared to supply you with books from 
the BOOK SHELF. Send your order to School Activities, 1212 
West 13th St., Topeka, Kansas, 
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Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 3 
For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous material out of which to pro- 
uce comedy acts. E 
For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks with |B 
umorous illustrations. z 
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A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


Hokey—‘“‘Funny, you say you write for 
magazines, yet I have never seen your name 
mentioned.” 

Pokey—“‘Oh, I always sign ’em ‘Anony- 
mous’.” 

Hokey—‘‘Well, well, and to think that I 
have been reading many fine articles under 
that name and never know who wrote 
them! Congratulations !—Path finder. 





QUITE LIKELY HE MEANT IT! 

A pencilled note below the usual rejec- 
tion slip informed, “We shall always be 
glad to have you send us greetings, and as- 
sure you we shall return them promptly.” 





So Ir GOES. 


“Too bad, too bad!” commented the pro- 
fessor. 

“What’s the matter, dear?’ asked his 
wife. 

“The pupil to whom I gave two courses 
in memory instruction has forgotten to pay 
me. And, try as I will, I can’t remember 
his name.”—Christian Science Monitor. 





While standing in a street car, little 
Henry kept sniffling and rubbing his nose. 
A lady near him said, “Haven’t you got a 
handkerchief, sonny?” 

“Yessum, but I don’t lend it to strang- 
ers,” he said. 





Mr. Joyce: “Why didn’t you stop beat- 
ing him when he cried ‘enough’ ?” 

John: ‘Why, you see, Mr. Joyce, that 
guy is such a liar, you can never believe 
him.” 





The student leaned across the desk at 
the library and asked for “Oranges and 
Peaches”. The librarian could find no such 
book. The student insisted; the librarian 
searched. At last they gave it up and the 
student went to verify the reference as- 
signment. Later he came back and with 
an attempt at nonchalance asked for “The 
Origin of Species’. 


PUTTING ON THE D0OG. 
“Look at Mrs. Swelle in her furs. Isn’t 
she putting on the dog?” 


“Dog, nothing! Don’t you know ecat’s 
fur when you see it?” 





SOME ALREADY DISCIPLINED. 


The minister had been called out of town 
suddenly and was not able to meet his con- ° 
gregation that Sunday morning. However, 
he tore from his notebook the leaves that 
bore his announcements. These he left 
with Deacon Jones, with the request that 
the announcements be read to the congre- 
gation in his absence. 


The announcements had been written 
hastily and it was with so much difficulty 
that Deacon Jones deciphered them that he 
did not notice that the slips had been dis- 
arranged and that announcements relative 
to baptismal services and purchase of song 
books were confused. 


This is what he read: ‘The regular bap- 
tismal services will be held next Sunday 
morning. Parents with children to be bap- 
tised will present them at that time. Those 
who have not been supplied are asked to 
call for theirs at the parsonage. The price 
of the common ones is thirty-five cents, 
of those with the red backs fifty cents. 





Goofus—‘What made Billy Bozo’s hair 
look so strange at the dance last night? 
Didn’t he use that new hair stickum that 
his wife gave him?” 

Bloofus—‘He intended to—but in his 
hurry he got hold of a bottle of Dennison’s 
glue by mistake.” 





THE LAST OF AUGUST. 


“Billy had a dog named August. August 
was always swinging onto the circum- 
stance (tail) of some farm animal. One 
day he grabbed hold of the circumstance of 
the large Missouri mule that was grazing 
in the barn-lot. The next day was Sep- 
tember first.” —The Gleaner. 




















SENIORS: 





Send for Samples 
of our 1932 


ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS— 


A BEAUTIFUL assortment 
of formal designs for the 
discriminating student; hand- 
some, large and small plain- 
panelled sheets. 


ESIDES the _ standard 

formal sheets there is a 
fine assortment of invitations 
engraved on leatherette and 
other beautifully embossed 
stocks and a number of novel 
folder styles. 


XPERT and careful work- 
manship, new, specially 
prepared designs, and finest 
quality materials combine to 
make these beautiful supplies. 


Write for free samples, advising 
approximate date of graduation. 





. . . Our Printing and 
Engraving, Steel Die Cut- 
ting and Embossing De- 
partments at Your Service 


THE 
HARTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2043 EAST 7ist STREET 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Commencement 
By GERTRUDE JONES 


The vitalized commence- 
ment demanded by the mod- 
ern high school calls for just 
such a book as this. It intro- 
duces the new conception of 
graduation exercises in a way 
that makes for an easy transi- 
tion from the old to the new. 
It contains a wealth of ma- 
terial to bring about the best 
results that may be had from 
commencement exercises. 
Price, $1.00 


® 


Commencement 
Activities 
By Harry C. McKown 


When this complete, up-to- 
the-minute book becomes ac- 
cessible to a school, commence- 
ment takes on a new meaning. 
It becomes the big event of 
the school year, and as such 
takes on a thousand new pos- 
sibilities. This book should 
be the first cost of every high 
school commencement. 

Price, $2.50. 
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THE EXTRA CURRICULAR LIBRARY 


Bound in Limp Leather. 


Uniform Size, 744 x 4% inches 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


COMMENCEMENT 


Gertrude Jones, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS AND 
PLAY DAYS 


Edgar M. Draper, University of Washington, and 
George M. Smith, Roosevelt High School, Seattle 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Idabelle Stevenson, Executive Secretary, Education Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council 


THE CLASS ORGANIZATION AND 
ACTIVITIES 


Margaret Anne MacDonald, Guidance Counselor, Chelten- 
ham Township High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


POINT SYSTEMS AND AWARDS 
Edgar G. Johnston, Principal, University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
M. Channing Wagner, Assistant Superintendent, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


FINANCING EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina, and 
S. M. Eddleman 


THRIFT THROUGH EDUCATION 
Corabel Murphy, Vice Principal Edison Jr. High School, 
Los Angeles 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
George C. Wells, Secretary State Board of Education, 
Oklahoma, and Wayde H. McCalister, Webster 
Jr. High School, Oklahoma City 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


C, V. Millard, Superintendent, Dearborn, Mich., 
Public Schools 


HOME ROOMS, ORGANIZATION, 
ADMINISTRATION AND ACTIVITIES 
Evan E, Evans, Winfield, Kansas, High School, and Mal- 
colm Scott Hallman, Washington Senior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Olivia Pound, M.A., Assistant Principal, Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT 


Jerry J. Vineyard, A.M., Principal, Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Junction City, Kansas, and Charles F. Poole, A.M., 
Principal, Sterling High School, Sterling, Colo. 








All fourteen volumes and one year’s subscription 


to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Any one volume and one year’s subscription 
to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 











‘ Seog Activities Publishing Company 


1212 West 13th St, TOPEKA, KANSAS 




















